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TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


‘By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


How often have I sat beneath thy spell, 

O Sorcerer, who feared nor death nor hell! 
But, like thine own bird ‘singing in the rain,’’ 
Thy voice came true and clear above thy pain. 
O wanderer, whose lips made no complaint! 
Brave exile, fighting on, though weak and faint! 
No notes of coward fear you ever sang; 

Your tones with vibrant hope and courage rang. 
And we, who read thy messages to-day 

Gather fresh strength to pass upon our way. 
Sleep on, sweet soul, beneath the Southern Cross; 
Ours is the gain, Samoa’s is the loss! 
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OLDPACTHORS=10 Keay 
By FRANK WALLER ALLEN 


I--OLD CLOTHES TO WEAR 


To best appreciate an old book one should 
be wearing old slippers. Think of reading Izaak 
Walton in evening dress, or “The Tale of a 
Tub” while enduring tight shoes? Who could 
read Aésop through a monocle? There be those 
who have, and those who have not the right to 
read at all. Without discussing other qualifi- 
cations it is enough to say that he who is a gen- 
tleman will respect the personality of the author 


- who is his Well-Beloved. 


“Hey O! Varlet! Rogue! My old shoes,”’ 
is the best of evidence that the good King 
James, of whom history records this cry, loved 
both his ease-of feet and a big cushioned chair 
while he read his “Morte d’ Arthur.” And 
every one knows that Goldsmith, that princely 
dweller in Vagabondia, must needs have been 
out at the elbows and very much himself when 
he said to you, ‘I love every thing that’s old, 
— old friends, old times, old manners, old books, 
old wine.” Any booklover will tell you that to 
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be on honest terms with one’s favorite maker of 
dreams it is necessary to have for his especial use 
a Morris chair, a pipe 0’ tobacco, and old, baggy, 
lounging clothes. Just to be the more convinc- 
ing listen to one other authority: ‘Is not old 
wine wholesomest, old pippins toothsomest? 
Does not old wood burn brightest, old linen 
wash whitest? Are not old soldiers bravest, old 
sweethearts surest, and old lovers soundest?”’ 
Now, if it pleases you to be in your old 
clothes, let’s go wandering for a bit down a nar- 
row, out-of-the-way street Dreamaway lane, if 
you will—and take a peep through the little 
many-paned window at the sign of the ‘‘Green 
Lamp.” It is here that a bewigged old man in 
knee-trowsers handles dusty copies of Fielding, 
Scott and Thackeray. Here the great good- 
natured humorist whispers of Becky Sharpe 
and strutting Major Pendennis; the old bankrupt 
Scotchman, working out his life to pay the debts 
of another, introduces you to Elizabeth and 
Raleigh, Rebecca and Ivanhoe with his green- 
bedecked yeomen; next Fielding saunters in 
arm-in-arm with wicked Tom Jones and the 
swearing, red-cheeked squire, Then if we 
would ask for Dumas, the great Dumas, he 
would come with sword a-clashing, followed by 
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D’Artagnan, Porthos and Aramis; but sooner 
than he, perhaps, would come Balzac, that king 
of all story writers, and to whom all must pay 
homage, with his Pierrette and magic skin. 
Later, and from another shelf, would come Hans 
Anderson with a group of children romping 
about him; and Auerbach followed by George 
Ebers with his Egyptian Princess. So, if we 
sought, we would find Boccaccio in the yard of 
his charming villa; Petrarch with his dull-witted 
Laura; Dante writing sonnets to Beatrice and 
the folk of the land of blue summer skies. And 
disappointment would be ours did we not find 
that delightful old satirist Rabelais with our 
Francois Villon, ‘student, poet, and house- 
breaker.’’ Then, as we return to our dear old 
misty mother on the Thames, we catch a glimpse 
of that droll Spanish tilter of windmills. Isn’t 
it good to speak the language of London town 
where gruff old. Johnson dabbled his waistcoat 
with gravy and snuff; where Carlyle threw bacon 
at his wife, and loved her, too; where Dickens 
was a newspaper reporter and Goldsmith a 
beggar. 

Youth is the time for hero-worshiping. Then 
is the day when our dreams of the great men we 
love are wrought in the ideals of our imaginings. 
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As we grow older and learn something of life, 
we cease to kneel to the little image in our 
hearts. When we find the clay, the grim, every- 
day mud, in our man of dreams, we leave it for 
the uninitiated. We first live for ideals, then 
for our ambitions, and, lastly, for appearances. 
And thus, generally, we go through the years of 
our living and our heroes are lost in the crowd. 
And for these reasons our surprise and our joy 
is all the greater when perhaps, once or twice 
in life, we meet our man face to face in the 
heart of an old author born out of our genera- 
tion, and find our good dream come true. 

To know a man thoroughly at best and at his 
worst, one must see him every day in his home. 
He is there least of all an actor,and under its 
familiar usage can pose but little and forgets 
often. I mean by his forgetting that he ceases 
to remember his ‘“‘company manners,’’ should 
he be so vulgar as to possess any, and is kind 
and gentle, or bad tempered, as is his usual way 
of living. And that which I love best about the 
old shop at the sign of the ‘““Green Lamp’’ is 
meeting in their homes, and, with friendly eyes, 
witnessing the human frailties of these good men 
and great of ours. It makes you love them 
more and more, and their books take a new 
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meaning. When you know that Thackeray’s 
sparkling little eyes filled with tears when men 
told him of heroic deeds; when you know that 
homesickness was his great grief when from his 
family ; then it is you love him best and know 
beyond a doubt that the bitter sarcasm of 
“Vanity Fair’? was to make us sympathize, to 
make us of the understanding mind and the 
gentle heart; and not the lashing of an embit- 
tered pessimist. When you know that Fielding 
was the husband of three good wives— God save 
the mark—all of whom he loved, even though 
he was areckless drunkard in his youth, you 
know that ‘‘Tom Jones” was not the result of a 
carnal mind seeking to wrong men by painting 
. sin as pleasant; but rather you know it to be 
a hand held out to those who believe there is no 
God for libertines and thieves. When you know 
that such men as Keats, the hostler’s son, and 
Shakespeare, the child of a game-warden, be- - 
came princes among poets, healing the sorrows 
of the world, then you believe in mankind and 
the God that so endowed them that for the 
small price of willing and doing they became 
kings among men and men among kings. 
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IN EXILE 
By Louis V. LEpoux 


An exile in the city pent, 

To me a glimpse of heaven is sent;— 

A dash of blue, a drifting cloud; 

And while around me, clamoring loud, 
Is restless strife of care-worn men, 

I steal away in dreams; and then 

I hear the robins caroling, 

Where maple, oak and chestnut swing 
Their branches with the boisterous sweep 
Of boyish winds that down the steep 
Declivities of mountains leap. 
Unheedful of the city’s roar 

I live the life I lived of yore, 

In which the mind, with Heaven content, 
Finds Heaven’s every beauty blent 
Within itself, till song of breeze, 

The flowers’ sweetness, fields and trees 
Establish one complete control, 

In harmony of part with whole, 
Throughout the still harmonious soul. 


Alone I pace the crowded street 

And watch the thousands that I meet, 
Till on me comes a tide of pity 

For all the anguish of the city 

That surges up to God, unspoken, 
From hearts whose trust in Him is broken, 
Yet dumbly seek some certain token 
To show He heeds their silent pain. 
The thousands pass and come again, 
Each hasteful, restless; on they race, 
And graven deep on every face 

By hard, remorseless, constant strife, 
The condemnation of the life 

Is writ. 
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How long, O Lord, how long 
Wilt Thou permit the perfect song 
Of life that should be, thus to wail 
Through minor tones, and dying, fail 
In discord utterly? How long, 
O Lord, how long shall grief and wrong 
Compel a thoughtful worker here, 
Who feels the city’s burthen near 
His own heart ache, to sink away 
Within himself, lest pity’s sway 
Too strong should prove, and drag its prey 
Afar from possibility 
Of peace? Yet this alone to me 
Brings restful calm; for when I yearn 
Too ardently to soothe the stern 
Realities of pain that burn 
The helpless hearts of men, I turn 
The sad thought inward, sinking deep 
From dream to dream till pity sleep 
And calm be found. 


A glint of blue 
Between the house-tops all the view 
Of ample Heaven I need; a cloud 
That shades the glaring street; the crowd 
Is all forgot; the din is hushed, 
The restless eyes that by me rushed 
Haste on unseen.— Ah, could I show 
To others that sweet path I go 
To where— through memory’s aid — I lie 
And watch the tranquil, spacious sky 
In half unconscious bliss of mere~ 
Existence! Swallows dart and veer 
In zigzag flight, and fragrant grass 
Waves round me, while slow shadows pass 
From flower to flower, till twilight’s charm 
Brings cool beneficence of calm. 


Nov. 
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KEATS-SHELLEVY MEMORIAL FUND* 
By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


The originators of the proposed memorial to 
Keats and Shelley, to be established in the form 
of a library in the house in Rome in which Keats 
passed his last days and in which he died, and 
for the defence and oversight of the graves of 
the two poets, had in mind something more than 
to do honor to these beloved singers who have 
done so much to inspire the generations which 
have succeeded them and whose influence upon 
English poetry is so marked. The intention 
was to establish in Rome a center from which 
should be diffused a new poetic influence. The 
graves of these poets in the beautiful Protestant 
cemetary beside the Roman wall are annually 
visited by hundreds of travelers and there is never 
a time when the tribute of fresh flowers is not 
there bestowed. 

It will be a satisfaction to be able to go from 
this serene spot back to a quiet room in the 


* The American Committee respeétfully invite all lovers of poetry to con- 
tribute to the Memorial Fund. The Keats house has been bought, but it must 
be paid for by the middle of January. We regard it not as a task but as an 
honor and a pleasure to share in this enterprise. Address R. U. JOHNSON, 
Treasurer of the American Committee, 33 East 17th St., New York City. 
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heart of busy Rome where one may find the 
various editions of the works of the poets, the 
critical commentaries that have been written 
upon them, and such literary and artistic me- 
morials of them as may be found in portraits, 
original manuscripts, etc. 

Italy has always been faithful to the fame of 
her own poets and it seemed to the committee 
of American authors who set on foot this project 
a shame that there should not be in Rome a 
place where one could find good editions of 
Keats and Shelley and that the historic house 
should be allowed to incur the negleét and acci- 
dents of time. We are accustomed in this day 
of great prosperity to bewail the dominance of 
the commercial spirit. What is more calculated 
to offset this prevailing tendency than to set up 
new altars to the poets of established fame? 

Another and not unimportant aspe¢t of the 
Memorial is that it will always be an object 
lesson of Anglo-American friendship. This, I 
fancy, will be worth more in the cultivation of 
international good feeling than a hundred senti- 
mental after-dinner speeches. 
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A SONNET 
By JOHN KzaTS (1795-1821) 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piléd books, in charact’ry, 
Hold like full garners the full-ripen’d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And feel that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 


And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love! — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think, 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink, 


eth 


FROM “ADONAIS” 


An Elegy On the Death of Keats by PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822) 


I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 

Oh weep for Adonais! though our tears 

Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 

To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 
And teach them thine own sorrow! Say: “ With me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 

Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity!” 
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ON RE-READING “DON GCUIXOTE” 
By HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN 


Cervantes wrote this book for a particular 
purpose, to laugh brummagen knight-errantry 
out of court; and he succeeded. But it could 
hardly have occurred to him that it would be 
ranked three hundred years after his death as 
one of the world’s master-pieces; certainly not 
that it would have whole philosophies drawn out 
of it that he never dreamt of nor would recognize 
as kindred to his own thought. Of all books 
having any claim upon our consideration this is 
the most faulty. While the story is remarkably 
~ clear for its age, it is for modern readers offen- 
sively abundant in beating and mauling and 
bruising and lashing, not to mention other phys- 
ical inflictions ; but this relish for rude pra€tical 
joking may belong to the barbarism of the 
period. This excuse, however, can hardly be 
stretched to cover the duke’s after-treatment of 
Tosilos, or the trampling of Don Quixote by the 
swine after his penance had begun and the story 
had been lifted from the physical to the moral 
plane, or other like sins against the good taste of 
all times. 
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Moreover, there is no charaéter in the book 
that we can love. We pity Don Quixote and 
would spare him his sufferings, but we do not 
take him to our hearts. As for Sancho, he 
grows shrewder as the story progresses, but also 
more of a rogue; and after the death of his 
master we have not the slightest wish to meet 
him again. The author made much of mere 
adventure to hold the attention of his hearers, 
and was all unconscious of the larger interest 
which the modern world would take in his his- 
torical and local coloring. But the great literary 
interest of the story lies in the interplay of the 
two contrasted natures, that of the crack-brained 
knight and that of the ignorant squire, both gul- 
lible and each beset with consequent illusions and 
disillusions. The contrast is not between the 
ideal and the real, for both are idealists—or, at 
least unrealists— but between their unlike, 
though equally disastrous experiences, which 
always end with soaring aspiration floundering 
in the mud. Over against the romantic ideal is 
set the clod-hopper ideal. but the two are 
equally removed from the actual. 

In passing judgment upon the slipshod char- 
aéter of the composition we should not forget 
that the novel is the work of an old man worn 
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out with wounds, imprisonment and poverty, 
and that it was written at intervals and very has- 
tily during a period of ten years, The real hero 
of the book is Cervantes himself, who gives us 
the inspiration of cheerful courage in facing the 
severest and most depressing evils known to 
human misery. 


SONG 


By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 


What are the dark Winds saying 

Now that the days are drear, 

The meadow grass a-graying, 

On the withered fern, a tear? 
What are the dark Winds saying? 
O lone, lone Heart, they are praying 

A prayer for the passing year. 


What are the weird Winds sighing 
Now that the year is old, 
And the thistle-down is flying 
Like a wraith o’er the chill, dank mold? 
O lone, lone Heart, they are sighing 
A dirge for a sweet hope dying, 
And a faithful love untold. 
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MOUNTAIN BROOK 


By WALTER MALONE 


Mountain brook, wild mountain brook, 
Roaring through this rocky nook, 

Tell me why you twist and toss 

On from couch to couch of moss? 
Tell me why your spirit yearns, 
Heedless of caressing ferns, 

And the foxglove’s lovelorn look 

As she begs you linger, brook ? 


Hear the murmur of the pines, 

Heed the kiss of columbines ; 

How they call to you to stay 

Ere you leap your headlong way! 
Yet in foaming haste you go, 

Far from parent peaks of snow, 
Leaping cream-white cascades down, 
Speeding to yon lowland town. 


Pause, O, pause before you leap 
Down this vine-entangled steep! 
Linger here with peaks of snow 
Flushed with morn’s carnation glow; 
Linger here in laurel bowers, 

Play with rhododendron flowers ; 
Linger here in youth and joy, 

Like a bonny blithesome boy! 


In that soiled and sinful town 

Crystal waves are smirched with brown; 
Soon your airy white attire 

Draggles in the murky mire ; 
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You shall curdle green with scum, 
And your happy voice grow dumb. 
Ere you leap, I beg you look, 

Pure and peerless mountain brook! 


But, you answer, “I must go 

Far through panting plains below; 
I must rescue fainting wheat 
Drooping in the brazen heat; 

I must bear to parching corn 
Vigor of this mountain morn; 

I must bring from melting snows 
Blood for blushes on the rose. 


“T must come to aid of men 

In yon far-off huddled den; 

Rush where huts and hovels scowl 
Over alleys close and foul. 

I must make the factory hum, 
Though it curdle me with scum. 

I must cleanse the sink and sewer 
Though they make myself impure.” 


Mountain brook, wild mountain brook, 
Heaven had planned the course you took. 
Though the blossom soon must fade, 
Though the leaf soon hangs decayed ; 
Though the star must sink in gloom, 
Though I soon shall seek the tomb ; — 
Let us go with gladsome look, 

God’s hand leading, mountain brook. 
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A SONG OF KING DENIS OF PORTUGAL 
Translated by W. P. SHEPARD 


The Maiden: 
Flowers, flowers of the green, green tree, 
Know ye aught of my love so free? 
Ah, God, and where is he? 


Flowers, flowers on the green branch there, 
Know ye aught of my love so fair? 
Ah, God, and where is he? 


Know ye aught of my love so free, 
He who lied when he spake with me? 
Ah, God, and where is he? 


Know ye aught of my love so fair, 
He who lied when to me he sware? 
Ah, God, and where is he? 


The Flowers: 
Askest thou, Maid, of thy love so free? 
Blithe and hale he shall stand by thee. 
Ah, God, and where is he? 


Askest thou, Maid, of thy love so fair? 
Blithe and hale he shall kiss thy hair. 
Ah, God, and where is he? 


Blithe and hale he shall stand by thee, 
Ere the tryst be o’er and the longing flee. 
Ah, God, and where is he? 


Blithe and hale he shall kiss thy hair, 
Ere the tryst be o’er and the home-lights flare. 
Ah, God, and where is he? 
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THESROLESORGT HEIRESS 
By J. A. MACDONALD 


Interesting but not sensational, serious but 
not dull, covering all the news of value to the 
public but not invading the sanctities of private 
life, definite and firm in its expression of opinion 
and in its advocacy of causes but considerate 
and courteous toward those who differ, afraid 
neither of the arrogance of the Crown nor of the 
despotism of the Crowd, straight flung in con- 
demnation of public wrong-doing but choosing 
rather to fight for the good than to rail at the 
ill, and, above all else, never losing its own self- 
‘respect but keeping faith with its best traditions 
and following steadfastly its highest ideals and 
holding fast to its faith in the right as being 
alone the .strong—the newspaper that plays 
this part intelligently, sanely, humanly, need 
fear neither the prejudice of the privileged inter- 
ests in the pit nor the passion of the million gods 
in the gallery. 
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SATLORS OF DRY LAND 
By DANIEL KILHAM DoDGE 


Raking the leaves, raking the leaves, 
Under the branches and under the eaves; 
Brushing them back, brushing them fore, 
Brushing them ever but ever the more. 


Crackling so fine, like the sea brine, 
Dashing the billows upon the coast line; 
Dipping down deep in the waves steep, 
Meeting a comrade within the dark heap. 


That’s the best fun under the sun, 
For sailors of dry land and everyone 
Who is so bold, like vikings of old, 


To weather the leaf storm and buffet the mould. 


ROSIZLAVEM ER 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Ah! what avails the sceptered race! 
Ah! what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
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